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Sirs: Probably the most important 
piece of news in the advertising field this 


year is contained in your display line on TV] UuU P 
pages 26 and 27, May issue: 
“The emphasis in today’s bank promo- 


tion is on patriotic thrift and the purchase ' 
of War Bonds and Stamps. Virtually all HENRY J. BOONE, Editor 
advertising mediums are being used in the 

drive to sell the idea to the public.” 

For a year now this office has been me 
deluged with examples of this advertising. JULY, 1942 Vou. 26 :: No. 10 
Its continuity suggests that banks have ‘ 
found a new, lively, compelling subject . 
which can improve their public relations 
throughout the war. Institutions in other 
fields can appropriately follow suit. 

Your articles on this subject have 


——— CONTENTS 
HARFORD PowELL, War Savings Staff, 


Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
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0 ine ieee Fighting Dollars - . - - - - - il 

er n atios 

porns a . By EARL LEE KELLY 

Sirs: On April 10 last wé received from 
the Federal a Bank of —— : 
statement of the Operating atios o s : ss. - ~ 
Member Banks in this district, which was A Wartime Study of Banking Hours 14 
sent, of course, to all of the banks. Be- AN EDITORIAL SURVEY 
cause of the statistical information it con- 
— and the very ea —— 
of labor necessary to assemble this data it : . ; = is a 
cals. | Gk. Gee Gun tone Banking as Viewed from Washington 17 
casual comment. By HENRY D. RALPH 

We consider the comparisons and infor- 
mation of tremendous value. For instance, 
we of our class know, or should know, the Competition for Executorships “ « ° - &® 
earnings and expense ratios for our own 
banks. Then with the knowledge of the |. By PAUL P. PULLEN 
average ratios of our neighboring banks 


we can quickly see where by comparison 
we are deficient and where we can effect The Clearing House of Pictures « - e - 3 
improvement. 

I think Hugh Leach and the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond should be 
commended. 


Joun H. ConninGuam, Cashier, Feeding Employees in a Small Bank 


- - - 24 
The Farmers and Mechanics 
National Bank, By WILLIAM H. KNIFFIN 
Westminster, Maryland 
> a Canadian Banking . - . - . - 26 
By JAMES MONTAGNES 
Thousands Saw Them 
Sis: We are sending you a photograph What the Courts Are Saying - - - - - 27 
Showing the giant oto-murals we have 
recently sino in pe» main banking room. By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Of course, we realize that photo-murals are 
hot particularly new, but we believe that 
we were perhaps among the first to em- The Booklet Counter - - - 
ploy them as a medium of publicizing War 
Savings Bonds. 

The murals are seven feet wide by ten 
feet high, except the center panel which is 
seven feet by twelve feet. They are done 
in conventional photographic black and 
white. The shield appearing in the lower 








EDITORIAL AND Business OFFICES. ....-.-2s2ss eee Detroit, Miehigan 
part of the central panel has been colored eteieaiiniin Cina 
red, — and blue, with the eagle done DETROIT, Second and Burroughs Avenues............-..6-. Madison 2260 
ra : i NEW YORE CITY, 210 Yourth Avenue... ... ccc ccvves Algonquin 4-6350 
tien ser murals ae . awn —— oo CHICAGO, 208 West Washington Street... .........-0e00- Franklin 3929 
“Customers allKe Oo our ank. oO = a — 
oubt the publicity given them by the FRANK E. QUISH, National Advertising Manager 
local press helped to attract the thousands Copyrighted, 1942, by Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
of people who have stopped in to see them. 





€ original cost was fairly high, but we 
gladly made the investment in the belief 
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A Table to Use 
When Buying or Selling 
Treasury Bills 


HIS Bank has prepared a quick reference table 
‘anes the cost of, or proceeds from, United 
States Treasury Bills, at discount rates ranging 
from .05% to .50%, with maturity dates from 
1 to 93 days. The rates from .20% to .40% are 
given with .01% intervals, including .375%. 
Otherwise the rates are at .05% intervals. 

We'll be glad to send you copies of the table. 
Also, we’re ready to make bids and offerings in 
Treasury Bills and other Government securities. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 

















Central National Bank and Trust Company, 
Des Moines, lowa 


that the murals would definitely help 
stimulate the sale of War Savings Bonds. 


FRANK R. WARDEN, Vice-president, 
Central National Bank and 
Trust Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


° * 


The War Effort 


Sirs: Undoubtedly you will be inter- 
ested in an advertisement run by this bank 
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HE United States National Bank takes this occasion to pay public 
tribute to those who have left its ranks and joined the ranks of the 
Nation's Land, Sea, and Air forces. In their absence we pledge 

ourselves to undertake any responsibility — to make any sacrifice 
that will make their task the easier, the safer, the more successtul 








100 Per Cent War Bond Buyers 
In the belief that the LEAST we can do is to lend our money to the support 
of this cause, we are proud to state that of the more than 800 persons 
constituting our executive and operating forces, each and every one is 
participating in our Payroll! Deduction plan of buying War Bonds. 


The United States National Bank 


Breedway ond Sixth at Stark, Portland, Oregon 
8 BANKING OFFICES » 20 BANKING OFFICES 








which caused considerable comment among 
our customers and friends. 

We are doing all we can to further the 
war effort. 


W. L. J. Davies, Vice-president, 
The United States National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon 
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Bank of America, like other banks, is devoting its energies and resources to an all-out war effort 


lighting Dotvars 


Bank of America is proud of its part in the war. 
$4 billion in war contracts. 


ANK of America is now engaged 
in the greatest undertaking in its 
history, that of helping to speed 

the Nation’s war effort. 

As President L. M. Giannini stated 
recently in commenting upon this far- 
reaching program: ‘Our bank is an 
indispensable tool in war production, 
unique because of its state-wide facili- 
lies in an area which is producing 
fighting men, fighting machines, ships, 
guns and virtually all other implements 
of war. Our Nation, our institutions 
and our freedom are imperiled. Bank 
of America dollars are fighting dollars.” 

This program had its inception in 
January, 1941, when President Gian- 
nini became convinced that this coun- 
try would be drawn into the war. At 
that time large defense orders were 
coming to California aircraft manu- 
facturers and shipbuilders, who were 


By 
EARL LEE KELLY 


Vice-President and Defense Co-ordinator, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, 
California 


passing part of these contracts to sub- 
contractors. Our bank customers and 
prospects interested in undertaking 
this work were having difficulties in 
clearing rapidly through Washington. 
Mr. Giannini directed me to go to the 
country’s nerve center and survey the 
situation to see how the bank could 
help them. 

On the basis of a report to Mr. 
Giannini, it was decided in April, 1941, 
to set up an Office of Defense Infor- 
mation in Washington. In the spring 
of 1941, California, which had ranked 


it has financed 


It has sold $95 million in war bonds 


about sixth, moved up to second place 
in dollar volume of defense contracts. 

On January 1 of this year the bank 
inaugurated its Department of De- 
fense Co-ordination. By this time 
California had been awarded over four 
billion dollars worth of contracts for 
aircraft, shipbuilding and other de- 
fense industries. This new department 
was organized to gear the bank’s many 
facilities into the war effort, work 
closely with our Washington Office of 
Defense Information, assist branch 
managers and staff members through- 
out the state in handling their war- 
time problems, and give special atten- 
tion to assisting small industries to 
participate in the war _ production 
picture. The department was also to 


take charge of the bank’s campaign for 
the sale of United States War Bonds 
and Stamps, and to co-operate with 
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the Government in other war service 
activities. 

Today California ranks as the first 
state in aircraft production, also in 
shipbuilding. The wide scope of the 
bank’s participation in the Nation’s 
great war effort is evidenced by citing 
some of the purposes for which its loans 
have been made: 

Loans to the aircraft industry for 
new plants, expansion, and making 
those fighting bombers that roar over 
the Seven Seas. Financing for ship- 
building, which ranges from the largest 
industrial group to the smallest type 
yard. For conversion of peacetime 
plants to war production. For builders 
of great construction works for the 
Government. Financing crops and 
live stock for farmers and ranchers 
producing food for both the armed 
forces and the civilian population. 
Warehousing of commodities needed to 
fill Government orders for food stuffs, 
fabricated and unfabricated steel prod- 
ucts and other materials going into 
war munitions. Loans to producers of 
vital materials, manufacturers and 
other business men directly aiding the 
Government. For housing and mod- 
ernization in defense areas, and for 
trailer manufacturers. For training 
aircraft workers, welding and machine 
workers to step up production. For 
operators under civil pilot training 
programs, and certain ground training 
in elementary flying for future aviators. 
Loans to meet emergency needs of 
members of our armed forces. 

A partial list of the many vital 
structures and implements of war 
built or manufactured through financ- 
ing provided by the fighting dollars of 
Bank of America depositors includes 
such essentials as: 

Army cantonments and barracks; 
air bases and airports; breakwaters 
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and jetties; canal locks; cargo boats; 
cruisers and destroyers; defense plants, 
new and expansions; drums; drydocks; 
electric primers; flares; ground signals; 
hangars; harbor improvements; in- 
cendiary bombs; mine layers and mine 
sweepers; naval bases; net tenders; 
parachutes; pipe lines; planes and 
accessories; power houses and dams; 
rescue and crash boats; seaplane 
tenders; shells; shipways; storage de- 
pots, tanks and tankers. 


WE are 100 per cent behind the 
Government’s program to win this 

war and to date this bank has financed, 
directly or indirectly or in participa- 
tion with other banks about four bil- 
lion dollars worth of war contracts. 
In one instance our loan of $500,000 
enabled one manufacturer to finance a 
war contract in excess of $5,000,000. 
The routine of handling loans to 
prime contractors and subcontractors 
engaged in war work is similar to that 
of any other type loan. A man comes 
in and says he has or can get a war 
contract. If we are convinced that he 
has the ability and facilities to turn out 
the goods, can finish the job and pay 
us out of the money he gets from the 
Government, he gets the loan. The 
determining factor is the man’s charac- 
ter, and whether his general reputation 
shows unquestioned honesty and integ- 
rity. This policy goes back to the 
olden days of banking, to the time 
when banks all over the world did 
business largely upon a_ character 
basis. Now we look chiefly for the 
character the man can put back of his 
loan and whether he can produce the 
goods needed for the war effort. That 
is all we require to make a defense 
loan. Regardless of where the appli- 
cant is located, we can quickly get a 
line on his character and ability 


through the facilities and records of 
our 495 branches throughout the state. 

Some unusual stories are behind the 
financing of these war contracts. 
Many months ago when materials 
priorities first loomed on the horizon, 
the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Jose, California, made a survey of local 
plants to determine which could under- 
take defense contracts. The small 
industries of San Jose revolve largely 
around the agriculture of the fertile 
Santa Clara Valley, and for years the 
machinists in its shops had made farm 
implements and irrigation pumps or 
repaired autos, trucks and tractors. 
These small machine shops and garages 
alone could do little to get war orders, 
but if their owners joined together they 
might get somewhere. 

A group of these men were formed 
into a pool called San Jose Manu- 
facturers, Inc., said to be the first of its 
kind in the United States. Under the 
plan their corporation could become a 
prime contractor and submit bids for 
work its members knew they could 
do. When contracts were awarded 
the work could be parceled out and the 
payment shared according to the work 
contributed by each shop. 

Individually these men could not 
have arranged for financing or given 
the bond required for a° substantial 
Government order. Our bank not only 
financed the deal whereby this pool 
obtained a $2,000,000 Army contract 
to manufacture howitzer gun carriages, 
but assigned Asst. Vice-President Vern 
C. Richards, who has had machine 
equipment experience, to help tempo- 
rarily as their business adviser. The 
gun carriage contract also required one 
final step which no member of the pool 
could do alone—assembling the job. 
The group was enabled to lease 35,000 
square feet of floor space and set upa 


Bank of America is financing the construction of urgently needed cargo ships. This small yard is at Sausalito, California 


B.K. Milner (right), vice-president, Bank of America, 
reviews work progress with shipyard president 


Shipyard officials and others inspect a welding job 
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plant. About ten shops participated 
not § in the tooling up process and thirty- 
ven — seven are now engaged in the complete 
tial § job. As soon as this initial order has 
only — been completed the Army is ready to 
pool give them more contracts. 
ract 
Ses, CROSS the Bay at Sausalito is a 
Vern unique shipyard, the co-operative 
hine § effort of sixty-four master shipyard 
npo- § workers who have a contract to build 
The § steel cargo vessels for the Government. 
, one The day after Pearl Harbor, these 
pool men, foremen and shipfitters of experi- 
job. ence, were wondering how they could 
),000 F best contribute to the war effort. 
up 4 Knowing that ships are desperately 
needed, they pooled their joint re- 
sources and decided to start a ship- 
yard of their own. 
They organized the Oakland Ship- 
building Corporation, so-named because 
— they intended to take over an aban- 
doned shipyard in Oakland. The 
Army needed that site so they turned 
to Sausalito, where ground was broken 
January 20 for a four-ways yard. Dur- 


ing the early construction of ways and 
plant structures these men worked 
here without pay on their days off. 
The Bank of America was glad to 
finance this enterprise so typical of 
American ingenuity. A couple of days 
ago the first keel was laid by B. K. 
Milner, our regional vice-president in 
Marin County, who has been assisting 
this group from the beginning. 
Government inspectors have placed 
their stamp of approval upon the 
Progress being made by this yard, 
Which will employ about 250 men, and 
ave assured these builders that more 
orders are coming as soon as contract 
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Vice-president EARL LEE KELLY 


Mr. Kelly heads the bank's Department of Defense Co-ordination 


dates are fulfilled. After the war this 
co-operative group plans to convert 
this shipyard into a permanent tanker 
and repair yard. 

Up in the redwood lumber country a 
sawmill owner obtained a contract to 
deliver railroad ties to bay area ship- 
yards. These ties are needed ur- 
gently to help speed up shipbuilding 
facilities. The larger shipyards need 
miles and miles of railroad track so 
that steel plates and other heavy 
equipment can be carried to deep- 
water and lifted by cranes to the place 
required. 

After this operator had paid stump- 
age and production costs, and haulage 
charges from his sawmill to the bay 
region, the margin of profit left was 
too small for him to get by. But if he 
had a big truck of his own he could 
deliver those ties to the shipyards at a 
saving in cost which would leave him 
a fair profit. 

This man applied for a loan of 
$2,500 to purchase a truck. We found 
that he has had experience in furnish- 
ing ties from his sawmill for western 
railroads. As the biggest bottleneck 
in war production today is ships —and 
more ships—we have arranged that 
this man can get his truck to deliver 
those badly needed railroad ties. 

The new plan whereby President 
Roosevelt’s executive order No. 9112 
and the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Regulation V gives the Army, Navy 
and the Maritime Commission au- 
thority to guarantee bank loans for 


Launching a Maritime Commission 
freighter at Oakland. California 
now leads the nation in shipbuilding 
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financing smaller industries will be of 
further assistance to small business 
men in the war effort where they may 
have been held up for financial reasons. 


IN addition to financing war con- 

tracts, our bank is rendering many 
other wartime services. Small branches 
are meeting in stride requirements 
which would swamp them but for the 
facility with which men, money and 
credit are moved to strategic points. 
Experience gained at branches which 
have long served the Army and Navy 
has been applied to other offices 
throughout the state. Army and Navy 
banking needs, outside the home cities 
of Federal Reserve banks, are handled 
by banks designated as General United 
States Depositaries, located in twenty- 
eight California cities. In twenty-five 
of these cities a Bank of America 
branch is designated as such a deposi- 
tary. 

Services provided at these branches 
include handling pay checks for Army 
and Navy officers and civilian em- 
ployees, providing cash to finance 
officers for paying all enlisted men, 
carrying accounts of many military 
units, supplying change on settlement 
day for post exchanges, officers’ mess 
and other camp facilities. 

The job of supplying change, ap- 
parently a simple task, actually means 
handling half-tons and even tons of 
halves, quarters, dimes, nickels and 
pennies —assembling amounts of $20,- 
000, $30,000 and $40,000 into packages 
of $150 according to exact specifications. 

Emergency service for our armed 
forces is often given after banking 

See FIGHTING DOLLARS—Page 29 
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OOMING war production has 
B already brought many changes 

in banking hours, and more may 
be in prospect. 

Changes have been and are being 
made to meet local requirements. 
Behind them are such general facts as 
the vast increase in worker payrolls, 
the day and night shifts of production 
plants, the maintaining of production 
through national holidays, and the 
various adjustments in community 
life that have followed the war pro- 
gram. Brought down to _ banking 
hours this has meant that some banks 
are extending their regular hours on 
specified days to late afternoon or 
early evening, that others are opening 
on designated evenings, and that there 
is a growing movement in many states 
to remain open on all but the major 
national holidays. 

Numerous problems are involved in 
changing a bank’s hours, and not all 


Cleveland 
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A Veartime Study 


of BANKING Hours 


AN EDITORIAL SURVEY 
By THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE STAFF 


The war has brought new emphasis to the question of 


banking hours. 


Here is a sampling of opinion on the 


current trend toward longer hours, and also on the 


question of eliminating the minor banking holidays 


banks have solved these problems in 
the same way, but the foregoing is a 
quick summary of a survey conducted 
by The Burroughs Clearing House in a 
selected list of war production centers 
to obtain current bank opinion and 
practice on this subject. The survey 
was in no sense conclusive, and no 
effort was made to include all banks 


in active areas. 


Seattle 


The banks reporting 


are named in the following paragraphs 
with the summary of their contribu- 
tions. 

From the replies received, there is 
little uniformity in the decisions as to 
how banking hours should be extended 
in the more active areas, or whether 
evening hours should be adopted. 
There is more unanimity in the day 
selected for the extra hours: Friday 


Seattle 














After Work..Every Monday 







Bank at the Society 
till 9 P.M. 





Starting this Monday, April 27th, the Society tor 






Savings wil) remain open until 9 P.M. every Monday 
except holidays. Whether you want to buy War Bonds 
make deposits or transact any other banking business 






we ll be here to help you. 






Our employees volunteered of their own accord to 


keep the Bank open Monday evenings. They want tc be 






ol greater assistance to the men. and women doing war 
work. It's a fine idea! 





Soriety “ Savings ° 


























EXTENDED BANKING SERVICE 
for War Industry Workers 





FRIDAYS 


10 A. M. 40 7 P.M. 











A’ A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTION to the convenience of workers in the Nation's war 
industries located in Seattle, Bremerton and Renton, WASHINGTON MUTUAL 
SAVINGS BANK — the Northwest's oldest and largest Savings institution — is happy to 
announce this extended FRIDAY banking service. FRIDAY, a survey indicates, is the 
day of the week on which provision of longer banking hours will best serve the needs 
of a majority of the men and women in our war industries. 


Beginning Friday, May 1, 1942 


the Main Office and the Coolidge Branch of this Bank will remain open EVERY FRIDAY 
UNTIL 7 P.M. co furnish complete Savings Bank Service,. including 


YOUR PAY CHECKS CASHED 

SAVINGS ACCOUNT SERVICE % HELPFUL COUNSEL ON HOME FINANCING 
WAR SAVINGS BOND SALES 
(Safeheeping for Your Beads Without Charge} 


WASHINGTON MUTUAL 
“re Savings Bank jx: 


$3 Years 
1101 SECOND AVENUE, AT SPRING STREET 


Coolidge Branch, 1524 Westlake Avenue 


MIDWAY BETWEEN PIKE AND PINE STREETS 


MARMEA FEOLAAL DEPOT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 


Night Banking Service 
For War Workers 
As a matter of public service and for the 
convenience of workers in war industries 


whose hours do not permit them to make 







use of normal banking facilities, our 4th 


and Union Branch will remain open 






Friday of each week from 


10:00 a. m. until 8:00 









p. m., until further notice. 


‘Complete Banking Service for the Individual” 


Savings Accounts Checking Accounts 


Check Cashing 
4th and Union Branch 


Seattle Trust 
& Savings Bank 


de Be mten— Member Herbert Leyenit thie 
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Highlights of Opinion on Banking Hours 


DETERMINING NEW HOURS 


We decided to make Friday a continuous day from 9:30 A.M. to 
5 P.M. on the theory that such hours would meet the demands of practically 
all workers on shifts. W. J. Flynn, president, The Bank of Erie, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

The whole force stays on the job pay days, one evening each week 


from 6 to 12 o'clock. J. H. Burgin, vice-president, The Hondo National 
Bank, Hondo, Texas. 


SCOPE OF SERVICES RENDERED 


Every bank in town offers a complete service for any transaction just 
as during daily hours. We find we have more people on Friday nights than 
on any week day, excluding Saturday and Monday. L. H. Zehmer, vice- 
president, The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, Newport News, Virginia. 


RETAIL STORE INFLUENCE 


Personally I have always thought that a country bank should be open 
for business the same hours as other business houses in the town. Marshall 
Dugger, cashier, The First National Bank in Tuscumbia, Tuscumbia, 


Alabama. 
PROFITS IN LONGER HOURS 


We are building and retaining good will and at the same time are 
properly educating the customers to the fact that there is a cost of servicing 
bank accounts. We are operating on a profitable basis. amon, 
comptroller, The Fourth National Bank in Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 


METHODS OF HANDLING OVERTIME 


We make every effort to have a sufficiently large personnel to hold 
overtime work down to a minimum. Philip Barker, assistant vice- 
president, Granite Trust Company, Quincy, Massachusetts. 

Under the wages and hours law we, of course, take care of the overtime 
for our employees. G. Franklin Lenz, president, Citizens Marine Jefferson 
Bank, Newport News, Virginia. 


ADVERTISING EXTRA HOURS 


The bank advertised the extended hours in the newspapers and sent 
posters and placards to the various shipbuilding plants, Boeing Aircraft 
Company, and industries classified as war production plants, telling em- 
ployees that we would be glad to serve them as an extra service. 
Bryant, secretary, Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, Washington. 

The day before our advertisement ran in the Cleveland papers the 
news made the front page of both evening papers. D. James Pritchard, 
assistant secretary, Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE QUESTION OF BANK HOLIDAYS 


The Mobile banks are the first in the state to announce that they will 
forego all holidays except those observed throughout the nation, such as 
Christmas, New Year’s Day, Fourth of July and Thanksgiving Day. T. M. 
Taul, president, Mobile Clearing House Association, Mobile, Alabama. 

The Florida Bankers Association at its last convention went on record 
as favoring a drastic reduction in holidays. J. L. Dart, vice-president and 
cashier, Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida. 























There is little unanimity of opinion as to the need for longer hours, or what they should be 


seems to be the choice in most in- 
stances, although there is considerable 
variation. 

President W. J. Flynn of The Bank 
of Erie, Erie, Pennsylvania, explains 
why his institution elected to remain 
open on Friday of each week from 
2:30 P.M. to 5 P.M. This was done to 
accommodate the war workers, who are 
employed on various shifts, and bank 
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borrowers, particularly those making 
installment loan payments, who were 
complaining that there were certain 
weeks in which their hours would not 
permit them to reach the bank before 
closing time. ‘‘We decided to make 
Friday a continuous day from 9:30 
A.M. to 5 P.M. on the theory that 
such hours would meet the needs of 
practically all workers on_ shifts,” 
Mr. Flynn relates. ‘‘Furthermore, our 
employees like it better than to have 
a break in the day and to return for 
an evening period. Then we are able 
to close all of Friday’s business at the 
end of the day, rather than having 
two settlements for the day or carry- 
ing part of the day’s business into the 
business of Saturday morning.” 

Two banks in Seattle, Washington, 
have also extended their Friday hours. 
Since May 1 the main office and the 
Coolidge branch of the Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank has offered com- 
plete savings bank service each Friday 
from 10 A.M. to 7 P.M., and the 4th 
and Union branch of the Seattle Trust 
& Savings Bank now remains open 
each Friday from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Since May 22, the St. Joseph Bank & 
Trust Company in South Bend, Indi- 
ana, has been open Fridays from 
9 A.M. to 8 P.M. 

Friday thus appears to be the day 
usually selected for extension of bank- 
ing hours, although a notable excep- 
tion to this is the decision of the 


Banks have.also publicized extended 
hours through letters and placards 
sent to local war plants 


Society for Savings in Cleveland to 
remain. open every Monday night 
till 9 P.M. 

While the foregoing banks have 
elected to remain open continuously 
for extra hours on a certain day each 
week, a number of other institutions 
have chosen to reopen for an hour or 
more later in the day, following the 
close of regular banking hours. 

One notable example of this is at 
Wichita, Kansas, where for years it had 
been the practice of banks to open 
from ten to three each week day and 
from ten to one on Saturdays. With 
four local airplane factories and other 
industries with war orders working 
twenty-four hours a day, it was im- 
possible for many of the workers to 
attend to any banking business, and 
an investigation disclosed that a num- 
ber of them wished to have bank ac- 
counts and a chance to come to the 
banks to cash their payroll checks. 
Therefore the Wichita Clearing House 
Association, decided that the banks 
would stay open from 4:30 until 7 
o’clock on the evenings when the air- 
plane factories paid their employees, 
which means each Friday and on the 
seventh and twenty-second of each 
month. 

The First Nationa] Bank in Tuscum- 
bia, Alabama, a center of war activity, 
has found it necessary to open on 
Friday afternoons from 4:30 to 5:30 
P.M. 

Friday evening hours are favored 
by a number of institutions. Rec- 
ognizing the banking needs of. the 
shipyard workers, banks at Newport 
News, Virginia, are all open on Fridays 
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from 6 to 8 P.M. The two banks at 
Greenville, Pennsylvania, have decided 
to remain open each Friday between 
7 and 8 P.M. The record for night 
hours, so far as has been reported, is 
found at The Hondo National Bank, 
Hondo, Texas, where a $7,000,000 war 
construction job has resulted in the 
entire bank force staying on the job 
pay days, one evening a week, from 
6 to 12 o’clock! 

As to the manner of determining 
what day the banking hours should be 
extended, and what the hours should 
be, it is apparent that this question was 
largely decided by the prevailing pay 
day schedules of local industries, con- 
struction camps and other war enter- 
prises, since the cashing of pay checks 
usually comprises the principal bank- 
ing service during the extra hours. 
“In order to determine the day and 
hours to be included, we studied pay- 
roll dates, ferry schedules, and other 
facts bearing on the question,” ex- 
plains H. C. Bryant, secretary of the 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle, Washington. The Fourth 
National Bank in Wichita likewise 
made a thorough study of the matter, 
interviewing many of the plants in the 
locality, in order to arrive at the hours 
schedule which would serve the maxi- 
mum number of war workers. L. H. 
Zehmer, vice-president of the New- 
port News office of The Morris Plan 
Bank of Virginia, reports that the 
local shipyards pay on Friday after- 
noons, and the bank’s decision to re- 
main open Friday nights was to enable 
war workers to transact their banking 
business the same day, since many 
could not come to the bank on Satur- 
day morning. 
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The transportation problem seems 
to be the chief influencing factor in 
making the banks in one overcrowded 
southern city consider a change al- 
though not an extension of banking 
hours. Here the proposal is that the 
banks open a half hour later in the 
morning and close a half hour later in 
the afternoon, to help relieve early 
morning traffic congestion. 

There is, of course, an opposite side 
to the picture of increasing banking 
hours, particularly for the large com- 
mercial banks, including those with 
branches, operating in metropolitan 
centers. Even though these centers 
are distinctly war production areas 
they are likely to contain so many war 
workers employed at so many different 
plants that the bank is unable to select 
the period of extended hours or the 
evening that would be of service to all 
of them. For the larger commercial 
banks, there is also the question of 
the extent of the service to be rendered 
and the question of substantial in- 
creases in costs in view of the number 
of people involved. ‘These are some 
of the questions,” says Charles H. 
Gordon, vice-president and comp- 
troller, Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, “that we have been consider- 
ing for the last two or three months 
but upon which we have as yet taken 
no action.” 


EPORTING that the Norfolk, Vir- 

ginia, banks with one exception had 
decided to remain open only during 
normal banking hours despite the 
fact that Norfolk is one of the principal 
centers of wartime activity in the 
country, Vice-president E. P. Mangum 
of The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 


Many new accounts are being opened during evening hours at The Fourth National Bank, Wichita, Kansas 











points out: “One of the principal 
factors involved in the picture from 
the banks’ standpoint is that every 
bank in the city for a good many 
months has been experiencing tre- 
mendously unusual personnel prob- 
lems. All banks are finding it ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain a full 
staff of even inexperienced people, due 
mainly to the competition represented 
by substantially higher salaries paid 
by the actual war industries and other 
business firms whose activity is di- 
rectly a result thereof.” 

Some question has also been raised 
as to the actual need for longer bank- 
ing hours. Vice-president Mangum 
has cited the fact that the Retail 
Merchants Association members in 
Norfolk began remaining open on 
Thursday evenings for three hours, 
starting in May, but that they found 
that only a very small percentage of 
the customers served. during these 
evening hours represented individuals 
actually employed in war industry. 

The Colonial Trust Company in 
Waterbury, Connecticut, reports that 
while it formerly kept open on Thurs- 
day afternoons from 4:30 to 6 P.M., 
principally for cashing checks, these 
hours have now been eliminated since 
several of the large factories have 
changed to a cash payroll basis. 
‘“‘We find that it has caused our cus- 
tomers no inconvenience,” says Assist- 
ant Secretary Arthur F. Magraw. 

The wage and hour law and the 
prospect of overtime expense is doubt- 
less another factor in bank considera- 
tions of longer hours. The Newport 
News office of The Morris Plan Bank 
of Virginia, open Friday evenings, 

See BANKING HOURS—Page 30 
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By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Victory Fund Committees 
to Aid War Financing 


A system for tying commercial 
banks more closely into the Treasury’s 
huge war financing program is being 
developed through the Victory Fund 
Committees established in each Federal 
Reserve District. 

The primary function of these com- 
mittees is to assist the Treasury in 
placing its securities with investors of 
all types, particularly with institutions, 
endowments, trust funds, corporations, 
and wealthy individuals for whom 
small denomination war savings bonds 
are not designed. But in so doing it 
is expected that banks will be able to 
give the Treasury valuable suggestions 
as to the types of securities which will 
best fit the needs of the investment 
market. 

Plans for organizing the Victory 
Fund Committees were announced by 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, as a means of enlisting 
the aid of the banking and securities 
houses in financing the war. Pre- 
liminary plans were worked out by the 
American Bankers Association, Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, and Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers, 
and their offers of assistance were 
readily accepted by Secretary Mor- 
genthau. <A national committee was 
formed composed of the presidents of 
the twelve Federal Reserve banks, 
with Secretary Morgenthau as Chair- 
man, and Marriner S. Eccles, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, as_ vice- 
chairman and liaison between the 
Reserve banks and the Treasury 
Department. 

In each Reserve District is a Vic- 
tory Fund Committee composed of 
from ten to fifteen prominent com- 
mercial bankers, investment bankers, 
and security dealers. Appointments 
were made by Secretary Morgenthau 
On nominations submitted by the 
institutions themselves through the Re- 





MARRINER S. ECCLES, Chairman, Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve System 





HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Secretary 
of the Treasury 


They head the National Victory Fund Committee 


serve Bank presidents. The Secretary 
asked that membership be confined to 
persons who could afford to take 
sufficient time from their work in order 
to serve. Each committee has an 
executive manager, paid by the Re- 
serve banks as fiscal agents for the 
Treasury. His compensation is part of 
the expense of selling securities. Office 
facilities are furnished by the Reserve 
banks, and eventually paid staffs may 
be set up in branch offices. The execu- 
tive manager of each committee is an 
experienced securities salesman, famil- 
iar with the investment needs and 
buying habits of all sorts of security 
purchasers. 

The chief duty of the Victory Fund 
Committees is to develop ways and 
means of finding wider markets for 
government securities. To a con- 
siderable extent this means that the 
committee members and their business 
associates must induce their own cus- 


tomers to buy government bonds of 
one type or another, a task for which 
they and their salesmen receive no 
financial remuneration. 

For months commercial banks have 
been the backbone of the War Savings 
Bond campaign, volunteering their 
facilities and services, often at con- 
siderable expense to themselves, acting 
as issuing offices for the bonds and 
promoting their sale. In the same 
spirit, banks are now asked to join 
with investment bankers and securities 
dealers in assisting the sale of other 
types of Treasury securities. 

Though the program is barely get- 
ting under way, the Treasury has 
already received many encouraging 
reports from individual financial firms. 
With the market for commercial securi- 
ties in general at a low point, salesmen 
are using the program to maintain 
contacts with investors and bond 
buyers, and as a means of creating 
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good will among customers.  Pur- 
chasers know that bond salesmen and 
bank officers have no personal axes to 
grind when they advise the purchase 
of government bonds. 

Up to the present the Treasury has 
had no difficulty in borrowing all the 
money needed to finance the war. No 
real difficulties were anticipated in the 
future, but it became evident there 
would be many practical problems in- 
volved in spreading government loans 
among various types of investors as 
widely as desired, and this led to 
creation of the Victory Fund Com- 
mittees. 

The War Savings Bond and Stamp 
program is designed primarily to 
attract the savings of wage earners 
and small investors, and is counted on 
to bring in at least $1,000,000,000 a 
month from now until the end of the 
war. ‘However, the. Treasury will 
have to borrow considerably more 
than this amount, perhaps as much as 
$4,000,000,000 in some months. A 
large part of the money will come, as 
in the past, from commercial banks, 
and there is no thought of shutting the 
banks out of the borrowing program. 
But because of the danger of credit 
inflation, the Treasury does not want 
to depend entirely on bank purchases 
of its securities, and so it is the task 
of the Victory Fund Committees to 
locate other purchasers. 

For the time being the Victory Fund 
Committees are asked to concentrate 


largely on the sale of Series F and G, 


War Savings bonds. The Series E 
bonds, with maturity values from $25 
to $100, may be purchased only by 
individuals and each purchaser is 
limited to $5,000 in any one year. 
The other two types, however, may be 
purchased by corporations, and the 
limit on individual purchases has been 
raised from $50,000 to $100,000 a 
year. Victory Fund Committees are 
expected to devise ways of calling 
them to the attention of institutional 
investors such as corporations, labor 
unions, endowment funds, trusts, and 


others. There is expected to be little 
conflict between the Victory Fund 
Committees, organized by Federal 


Reserve Districts, and the State War 
Savings Bond committees. The Treas- 
ury has instructed both organizations 
to co-operate in every possible way in 
promoting the sale of all three types 
of War Savings Bonds. 

Except for this slight overlapping 
in promoting Series F and G bonds, 
there is no connection between the 
Victory Fund Committees and the 
War Savings Bond campaign. The 
Treasury is now actively studying 
various plans for floating security 
issues of different types designed to 
attract particular classes of investors, 
and when these begin to come on the 
market the Victory Fund Committees 
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will devote most of their attention to 
placing them with investors who are 
not particularly attracted by either 
small denomination War Savings Bonds 
or the type of Treasury securities 
normally sold to banks. 

A number of “‘tap issues”’ of various 
kinds probably will be issued during 
the coming months, following the 
successful floating of such an issue in 
May. This was a 2% per cent regis- 
tered bond of 1962-67. Sales of $882,- 
000,000 were considered quite satis- 
factory. ‘This sale, however, was rather 
small compared with the simultaneous 
sale to banks of $1,292,000,000 of 
regular 2 per cent 1949-51 Treasury 
bonds in a single day. 

S 7 


War Damage Corporation 
Now Functioning 


Insurance against damage growing 
out of the war is partially provided for 
by the War Damage Corporation, a 
new subsidiary of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation recently author- 
ized by Congress and just now begin- 
ning to function. 

The WDC is now writing insurance 
covering damage to property caused 
by the enemy or by action of American 
forces in repelling attacks, but the 
policies do not cover securities and 
similar types of property, do not 
cover indirect war damage, and do 
not cover persons. Congress now has 
before it a bill to establish an insur- 


ance system for civilians killed or 
injured by enemy action. 

The War Damage Corporation, like 
the many other government corpora- 
tions affiliated with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, is headed by 
Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, who is Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the WDC. Other 
directors are also directors of the RFC 
or related organizations. The adminis- 
trative head is Frank A. Christensen, 
Executive Vice-president of the WDC, 
who is also Executive Vice-president 
of the Continental Group. 

Congress gave the WDC wide lati- 
tude in setting up a plan for writing 
insurance on property damage caused 
by enemy action, and the plan finally 
adopted calls for close co-operation 
with established insurance companies 
rather than for direct government 
insurance. While the plan, strictly 
speaking, is not re-insurance, it oper- 
ates somewhat like the FHA guarantee 
of bank loans for property moderniza- 
tion and improvement. 

War damage policies are issued by 
the WDC, but they are sold by the 
authorized agents of established insur- 
ance companies. A scale of premiums 
was set by WDC, after consultations 
with insurance companies, varying 
with the type of property. Insurance 
companies keep 3% per cent of pre- 
miums collected to cover their costs 
and overhead, with a minimum of 50 
cents per policy and a maximum of 
$700 per policy. Agents are paid a 


Function: to place government securities with investors of all types 








1. W. S. PADDOCK 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

2. ALLAN SPROUL 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

3. ALFRED H. WILLIAMS 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

4. M. J. FLEMING 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

5. HUGH LEACH 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
Richmond, Virginia 

6. W. S. McLARIN, JR. 


President, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
Atlanta, Georgia 








National Victory Fund Committee 


Chairman: 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Secretary of the Treasury 


Vice-chairman: 
MARRINER S. ECCLES, Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


Committee Members 
(By Federal Reserve Districts) 


7. C. S. YOUNG 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

8. CHESTER C. DAVIS 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

9. J. N. PEYTON 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

10. H. G. LEEDY 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Missouri 

11. R. R. GILBERT 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
Dallas,. Texas 

12. WILLIAM A. DAY 


President, Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, San Francisco, California 
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JESSE H. JONES, Federal Loan Administrator 


Named board chairman of the new War Damage Corporation 


commission of 5 per cent of premiums 
collected, with a minimum of $1 per 
policy and a maximum of $1,000 per 
policy. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, the 
RFC announced that it would repay 
actual losses to property in conti- 
nental United States caused by enemy 
action, and that all property was auto- 
matically covered for the time being. 
No actual insurance system was in 
operation at that time, however. The 
new system went into effect July 1, at 
which time the automatic coverage 
ceased, and now all persons wanting 
war damage insurance must take out a 
policy and pay premiums as in the 
case of any other type of insurance. 
Policies are now being written for 
twelve months, and there are no esti- 
mates of the amount which may be 
applied for. 

WDC policies cover physical loss of 
real and personal property which may 
result from enemy attack or action of 
our own forces in resisting enemy 
attack. The insurance does not cover 
blackout, sabotage, capture, seizure, 
pillage, looting, use and occupancy, 
rent, rental value, or other indirect 
loss or consequential damage. 

No protection is given for accounts, 
bills, currency, deeds, evidences of 
debt, securities, money and _ bullion, 
though damage to physical property 
of banking quarters may be covered 
by WDC insurance policies. 

_ The insurance companies participat- 
ing in the program, and this includes 
most of those writing fire insurance, 
will assume 10 per cent of all losses in 
excess of net premiums collected after 


expense, with a maximum aggregate 
loss to them of $20,000,000, with a 
corresponding percentage and amount 
of the net profits, if any. In other 
words, the WDC, with a capital of 
$1,000,000,000 supplied by the govern- 
ment, will stand 90 per cent of the 
losses if payment of claims exceeds the 
amount paid in premiums. 
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New Housing Limited 
to War Workers 


Restrictions have cut off most con- 
struction work not related to the war 
effort, and government agencies con- 
cerned with housing are concentrating 
all their efforts toward finding living 
quarters for workers migrating to the 
new war production centers. 

Two recent acts of Congress are 
assisting the program, both of them 
amendments to earlier laws increasing 
appropriations for war housing. One 
of these adds $600,000,000 to the 
Lanham Act funds for publicly-owned 
housing constructed by the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, formerly 
the USHA, much of which will be 
spent for dormitory-type temporary 
structures for single persons. The 
other adds $500,000,000 to the au- 
thorization of the Federal Housing 
Administration for insuring mortgages 
on small houses to be sold or rented to 
war workers under Title VI of its act. 

Title VI originally was due to expire 
June 30,. 1942, and was limited to 
$100,000,000 of insurance up to 90 per 
cent of the value, or $4,000 each, of 
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mortgages on small homes for either 
sale or rent to defense workers. The 
sum was increased to $300,000,000 
last September, and this was exhausted 
by March. The total authorization 
has now been increased to $800,000,- 
000, and the title extended to June 
30, 1943. While the 90 per cent rule 
remains, the limit has been raised to 
$5,400 per mortgage, partly to cover 
increased construction costs, but chiefly 
because the War Production Board. 
has limited to $6,000 the value of an 
individual house for war workers which 
may be granted priorities for essential 
materials. Corresponding increases 
have been made in the limits on mort- 
gage insurance on multi-family housing 
under this title, and a new provision 
has been added extending Title VI 
procedure to insurance on_ blanket 
mortgages covering entire community 
housing projects for war workers. 

_ Field offices of FHA are again able 
to issue commitments for insurance on 
Title VI construction. In order to 
qualify for FHA war housing insur- 
ance, every project must be examined 
to ascertain that both critical materials 
and lumber will be available for its 
completion, and plans must be checked 
to see that the use of critical materials 
has been reduced to the absolute 
minimum. Even so, commitments will 
not be issued if adjustments in war 
industry operations have removed the 
urgent need for new housing in the 
locality. 

The entire policy of the new Na- 
tional Housing Agency, in both its 
public housing and private financing 
activities, is to confine new home 
construction to the minimum urgently 
needed for war purposes. To this end 
the government-financed projects will 
be definitely of a temporary nature and 
usually not designed for family occu- 
pancy, and probably will not compete 
greatly with private capital in the 
housing field. The NHA is also co- 
operating with the WPB in various 
limitation orders which prevent the 
use of strategic metals in construction 
work of all kinds not related to the 
war. WPB requires a permit from it 
before beginning any sort of con- 
struction work, except minor projects 
of certain types; prevents delivery of 
plumbing and hardware items to 
builders without priority orders, ex- 
cept small articles for maintenance; 
restricts metal fittings for houses for 
which priorities will be granted to a 
list of quantities and types considered 
to be the minimum necessary for safe 
construction; and, at least temporarily, 
has restricted sales of lumber except 
for new housing in designated war 
production centers. 

The effect of these various restric- 
tions on construction has been to stop 
most new home building except small 
houses for war workers. 
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r ' MHE competitive situation with 
respect to trust business in any 
community is usually gauged by 

the number of trust institutions doing 

business in that community. If it 
comes to a decision as to whether an 
existing bank shall open a trust depart- 
ment or, if a new bank is being organ- 

ized, whether it shall qualify to do a 

trust business, the first question usually 

considered is how many banks with 
trust departments there are in that 
community. 

This is a narrow view of competi- 
tion. In most communities the trust 
institutions are not competing pri- 
marily with each other. They are in 
direct and formidable competition — 
at least so far as executorships are con- 
cerned —with the individuals in that 
community: the business associate, 
the “‘best friend,” and the husbands 
and wives of those who have need for 
trust service. 

The extent to which this competi- 
tion exists is shown very clearly by the 
Probate Court surveys which Chicago 
Title and Trust Company has been mak- 
ing for the past fifteen years. This 
period, you will recall, extends from the 
Utopian heights which were reached in 
1929, through the depths of one of the 
worst depressions of all time, through 
the prolonged recovery which saw the 
outbreak of the second World War and, 
at the end of the year just passed, the 
entry of this country into that war. 
Furthermore, Cook County, as the 
largest single probate jurisdiction in 
this country, offers a complete cross 
section of all types of probate business. 
Probably no period of time and no 
location could offer a better field for 
the study of trends in wills and 
executorships, and probably the trends 
observable in this community exist in 
somewhat similar degrees in all parts 
of the country. 

The Title and Trust Company began 
keeping detailed Probate Court records 
of decedents’ estates in 1929. As to 
some aspects of the business it went 
back to 1927. In 1929, 40 per cent of 
the persons whose estates were pro- 
bated died testate. This figure fluctu- 
ated but little during the succeeding 
years. By 1931 the percentage had 
increased to 46. In 1934 it dropped 
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Competttion for 
I,XECUTORSHIPS 


By 


PAUL P. 


PULLEN 


New Business Officer, Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Probate records cited by the writer disclose that 
corporate fiduciaries are not competing primarily 
with each other for executorships, since the bulk 


of this business now goes to individuals. A broad 


campaign of public education is seen as a solution 


back to 42. In 1937 it rose to 51 per 
cent and in the year just closed it 
declined to 44 per cent. The figures 
for the period 1929 to 1941 are given 
in the larger chart on page 21. 

In the upper value brackets, the 
percentage of persons who left wills 
is higher, based on the valuations given 
in the application for letters of adminis- 
tration. In 1941, in the bracket from 
$25,000 to $50,000, 197 persons left 
wills out of 245 whose estates were 
administered that year in this valu- 
ation bracket. That is 80 per cent. 
In the $50,000 to $100,000 bracket, 
107 out of 125 left wills. That is about 
86 per cent. In the larger bracket of 
estates over $100,000, 118 out of 130 
left wills. That is a little over 90 per 
cent. 


THis is a pretty good record. It 

shows that people in general, and 
people with sizable amounts of prop- 
erty in particular, have been educated 
to make wills. To that extent the 
trust institutions in Cook County may 
be said to have done a good job, 
through their advertising and their 
person-to-person contacts in connec- 
tion with trust solicitation. Unfortu- 
nately, however, banks and trust com- 
panies do not profit from the fact that 
people make wills unless these people 
appoint corporate executors. And also 
unfortunately the records show that 
the educational work on the part of 
the trust institutions has been of less 
benefit to themselves than it has to 


their greatest competitor: 
vidual executor. 

In 1929, 2,708 testate estates were 
probated in Cook County. In 2,270 of 
them individual executors were named. 
In only 438 were corporate executors 
appointed. This is a ratio of 16.2 per 
cent. In every year from 1929 to 1938 
this ratio steadily declined. In the 
latter year, out of 2,511 testate estates, 
2,412 wills named individual executors. 
Only 97 named corporate executors. 
This is a ratio of only 3.9 per cent. 
Conversely and more forcibly stated, 
96 out of every 100 persons whose wills 
were probated in 1938 named indi- 
vidual executors. While the ratio 
improved somewhat in 1941, 94 wills 
out of every 100 still named an indi- 
vidual as executor. 

This 13-year record is reflected in 
the large chart on page 22. 

It is all very well to say that the 
bulk of these estates was small, say 
under $25,000. That is true. Of the 
2,346 wills analyzed in which valu- 
ations were given in 1941, 894 were 
less than $5,000, 533 were between 
$5,000 and $10,000, 497 were between 
$10,000 and $25,000. 

Suppose we leave out of considera- 
tion, however, all wills probated which 
show a valuation of less than $25,000 
and take a look at those in the larger 
brackets. Even large city trust insti- 


the indi- 


tutions can make a profit on the 

ordinary executorship of $25,000. 
Last year, of 197 wills analyzed in 

the $25,000 to $50,000 bracket, 162 
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The task still remains of convincing the public that it is desirable to name a corporate executor 


$50,000 were testate estates, but that 
in only 17 per cent of these were cor- 
porate executors named. Consider 
also that in the value bracket of from 
$50,000 to $100,000, 85 per cent of the 
decedents left wills, while of these 
only 21 per cent named corporate 
executors. Consider finally that in the 
top brackets of $100,000 and over — 
the most desirable business of all for 
trust companies—90 per cent made 
wills but only 30 per cent named 
corporate executors. 

Perhaps the solution is for trust 
institutions in the leading cities and 


in the more populous states, where 
there are well-organized, state-wide 
corporate fiduciary associations, to 
join in a comprehensive public rela- 
tions program. It is doubtful whether 
co-operative advertising alone could 
do the job. A broad campaign of 
public education, however, might do 
the trick. 

Any co-operative campaign designed 
to mold public opinion in trust matters 
need not interfere with the advertising 
of individual trust institutions. Rather, 
the two should complement each other, 
and both the co-operative and the 


individual efforts should be strength- 
ened thereby. 

In 1921, 1922 and 1923 the Trust 
Division Committee on Publicity ol 
the American Bankers Association 
conducted a trust education campaign 
in weekly and monthly magazines ol 
national circulation. It was engineered 
by the committee and supported and 
paid for by some 600 individual trust 
institutions. It gave the nation’s 
trust business an impetus which was 








felt for many years thereafter. Ove! 
10,000 requests for printed matter 


See TRUST EXECUTORSHIPS—Page 34 
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The CLEARING HOUSE of PICTURES 








J. N. PEYTON 


EDWIN VAN HORNE... Mr. Van Horne has 
resigned as executive vice-president and director 
of the American National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago to accept the presidency of the 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha, largest institution 
of its kind in the country, with resources exceed- 
ing $400,000,000. Mr. Van Horne came to the 
American National Bank in 1937, having previ- 
ously been president of the Continental National 
Bank, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


WILLIAM D. IRELAND... Mr. Ireland, 
vice-president of The National Rockland Bank of 
Boston since 1933, has been elected president of 
the Worcester County Trust Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, to succeed George Avery White. 
Mr. Ireland will assume his new duties August 24, 
the date on which Mr. White takes office as presi- 
dent of the State Mutual Life Assurance Co. in 
Worcester. 








PERCY H. JOHNSTON 





EDWIN VAN HORNE 





J. WILSON STEINMETZ 


HARRY SALINGER 


J. N. PEYTON ... The Degree of Doctor 
of Laws has been conferred upon John Newton 
Peyton, president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis, by Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, oldest school of higher learning in the 
state. Mr. Peyton was lauded as “‘one of the men 
who is the product of Midwestern development, 
and who has risen to a place of eminence through 
industry and integrity.” 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON ... Mr. Johnston, 
chairman of the board of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York, has been awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by Centre 
College of Kentucky at Danville, Kentucky. 
Mr. Johnston began his banking career in Lebanon 
Kentucky, as a clerk. He has been associated 
with Chemical Bank since 1917, and acted as 
both chairman and president from 1931 to 1935, 
when he reiinquished the presidency. 





WILLIAM D. IRELAND 


J. WILSON STEINMETZ... Mr. Stein- 
metz, vice-president of The Ninth Bank & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, was elected president of 
Robert Morris Associates at the annual meeting 
of this bank credit men’s organization, held 
on June 20 at Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Steinmetz 
succeeds Harvey L. Welch, vice-president, First 
National Bank in St. Louis. The new first vice- 
president of Robert Morris Associates is Arnulf 
Ueland, president, Midland National Bank & Trust 
Company, Minneapolis, while Carlisle R. Davis, 
vice-president, State-Planters Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, was named second vice-president. 


HARRY SALINGER... Mr. Salinger, vice- 
president, The First National Bank of Chicago, 
was re-elected president of the Bankers Associ- 
ation for Foreign Trade at the annual convention 
held June 4-5 at the Seigniory Club, Quebec, 
Canada. Other officers of the association were 
also re-elected. 
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IKE Topsy, the idea of feeding 
} the force in this small bank “just 
grew.” It began to grow when 
one of the girls came to me, some 
three years ago, and asked if she and 
others might have.a hot plate, a coffee 
pot and a toaster somewhere in the 
bank in order to prepare their own 
light lunches. Something had hap- 
pened in a neighboring lunch room, 
well patronized by our employees, that 
did not please their esthetic senses, 
and they had decided that they would 
rather get their own lunches than to 
go shopping around among the fifty 
or more lunch rooms and restaurants 
in our town. 

I immediately consented, and fur- 
thermore I offered to help them put it 
over as an experiment. From the 
neighboring “‘five and ten’”’ were bought 
sundry dishes, a few pots and pans and 
kitchen utensils, while a toaster, coffee 
pot and grill were bought from the 
electrical man. Altogether the outfit 
cost less than ten dollars. It was a 
very crude affair set up in the unpre- 
tentious basement. 

I have always been interested in 
feeding people. As a boy I hung 
around the cook tent of every circus 
that came to town. It had as much 
enticement for me as the big show in 
the big tent. Even yet I would do the 
same if the circus came to town. 
Whenever I have gone into a lunch 
wagon I have watched every move- 
ment of the short order cook. When 
the Wanapee Tribe of make-believe 
Indians (Boy Scouters) was organized 
several years ago in our town, just to 
go down to the Boy Scout Camp two 
or three times a year to put over the 
initiation and have a good time I 
volunteered to be the “big chief 
cook,” inasmuch as I had had some 
experience in feeding men at our 
country place up in the Catskills. 
I have cooked for as high as fifty men. 
But neither of these groups will ever 
know how much experimenting I have 
done with them, as the guinea pigs 
for an amateur cook. 

We are fortunate in having a build- 
ing superintendent who lives alone in 
the building (and likes it) and who 
has that rare attribute of being willing 
to do things not strictly within the 
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heeding Lmployees 
in ad SMALL Bank 


By 


WILLIAM H. KNIFFIN 


President, Bank of Rockville Centre Trust Company, 
Rockville Centre, New York 


The experiment of setting up a place in the bank’s 
basement for the staff to prepare light lunches was 


started on a small scale three years ago. 


Results in 


terms of employee morale, convenience, money and 


time saving have been gratifying, states the writer 


scope of his employment; otherwise 
our cafeteria idea would not have 
worked out so well, if at all. From 
day to day I suggested simple dishes 
which could be prepared on a grill 
and a hot plate, such as _ toasted 
cheese sandwiches, welsh rarebits, ham- 
burgers, etc.—anything that would 
cook in a few minutes. At first I asked 
the boys and girls to drop into a little 
home bank one-half of what the same 
thing would cost outside, with coffee, 
bread and butter, jellies and jams “‘on 
the house.” This did not work out, 
as anybody who knows human nature 
may well imagine. The “kitty” was 
rather slim. I then set a fixed price 
of 15 cents per meal, to be voluntarily 
dropped into the box, when the meal 
was over. But at the end of the month 
I did not have fifteen cents for every 
meal consumed. The reason is obvi- 
ous. Some of the force would say to 
themselves: “I only had a cup of 
coffee —why pay more than a nickel?” 
Or, “that meal was only worth a dime.” 
We next set up a two-burner electric 
stove in the adjoining room, added a 
secondhand refrigerator which has run 
nearly three years with no repairs, and 
picked up cheaply a used dining room 
set. Our lunch room was beginning to 
“look the part.” After a time we dis- 
carded the electric stove for a gas 
range; but I have cooked twenty 
pounds of steak and thirty ears of 
sweet corn on those two electric 
burners and had everything ready on 
time. 
We have for many years allowed the 


employees supper money if they 
worked at night, taking them out in 
a group to a restaurant at about a 
dollar a head. When the lunch room 
began to function we started to serve 
the month-end evening meals in the 
bank, thus saving time and money as 
well. We now have a woman come in 
to prepare and serve the meal, and 
are still saving money. For three years 
we have run this little eating place 
daily and with a pretentious meal for 


The bank now has complete + 
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lists the names of employees, and six 
spaces for the days of the week. As 
our people eat they check the day and 
the name, and at the end of the week 
one of the girls collects ten cents for 
each meal. 

Our good-natured “skipper” (build- 
ing superintendent) buys the supplies 
during the morning, but the hot dish is 
ordered by one of the girls. “Skipper” 
also keeps the refrigerator always 
stocked with butter, eggs and cheese. 
At a quarter to eleven every day he 
makes two large silex urns of coffee. 
The force eats in four shifts, the first 


table at 11 o’clock, the second at ' 


11:30, the third at 12 and the last 
table at 12:30. The force is allowed 
an hour for lunch and, of course, the 
employees can do as they please with 
their unused time. Each one washes 
his own dishes. 

We are now trying the experiment 
of delegating the work to the girls 
working in pairs for a week at a time. 
Their job will be to plan the menu, order 
it and see that it gets on the table at 
the appointed time. They may either 
order the food from neighboring stores 
or prepare it themselves, but the 
responsibility of the meal is upon them. 
For this sacrifice, if such it may be 
called, they are to be allowed one day 
off apiece whenever it can be taken 
without hardship to the rest of the 
workers. This will rotate each group 
about once in two months. 

We now have a complete equipment 
for 20 people, including pots and pans, 
broilers, utensils, dishes of all kinds 


Last year, 4296 meals averaging 23 cents each in cost were served; employees are charged 10 cents per meal 


and “silver” from the five and ten. 
The total of the monthly food bills 
divided by the number of meals 
(obtained from the eating list) gives 
the average cost per meal. This has 
run consistently from 17 to 27 cents 
per meal including the month-end 
meal. In 1941 we served 4,296 meals 
at an average cost of 23.3 and a net 
cost to the bank of $584.90. Some of 
the force live near-by and prefer to go 
home. Eating at the bank is purely 
optional. 


[F we get a bit extravagant it will 

show up in the average cost per meal. 
If we find the meal cost is running 
high for a month we cut down on the 
more expensive dishes. The net cost 
to the bank has run from $30 to $50 a 
month, the high figure being the time 
the bank examiners were with us and 
we treated them as “company.” 
Guests are, of course, welcome and the 
bond men never pass up an invitation 
to sit in. 

This idea will not run itself. Some- 
one must take it seriously. After the 
novelty wears off, the diners will 
become more exacting in their tastes. 
It is not easy to find something that 
twenty persons will all like, but if they 
do not like the day’s offering they may 
help themselves at the larder. Few 
of our people do this, because we try 
to have dishes that the majority like, 
and we try not to have the same thing 
on the same day of each week. 

A neighboring bank, seeing our plan 
See FEEDING BANK EMPLOYEES —Page 34 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 
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Marking two notable milestones 


75th Anniversary of Canadian 
Bank of Commerce 


Marking its 75th anniversary with- 
out celebrations due to the war, the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce never- 
theless pointed to its anniversary in 
periodical and newspaper advertising, 
citing the fact that the bank was 
established about two months before 
Canadian provinces were organized as 
a Dominion. The bank now has 565 
branches in Canada, United States, 
Great Britain, Newfoundland, British 
West Indies and Cuba. Itis the fourth 
oldest bank in the Dominion. 

o 5 a 


Added Wartime Source of 
Bank Expense 


Broader scope of the business oper- 
ations of the Canadian Government 
since the outbreak of war has tended 
to increase sharply the amount of 
money passing through the chartered 
banks on government account. Most 
of this money is paid out by checks 
which are presented as a rule through 
the banks. How many such checks 
are now handled through the banks on 
government account, to pay for sup- 
plies and all the ordinary expenditures 
of government, is not known, but the 
number is enormous. As an example, 
one bank reports that as many as 


10,000 checks drawn on the Receiver- 
General pass through its Ottawa office 
in a day, the checks being sent to the 
Ottawa branch from branches through- 
out the Dominion. 

Another bank reports that the num- 
ber of checks passing through its 
Ottawa office in the first quarter of 
1942 averaged 160,000 a month, or 
between 6,000 and 7,000 a day. The 
increase this year over 1941 is about 
60 per cent, this bank estimates. 

The checks all have to be sorted 
out at the Ottawa branches as to 
government departments and _pre- 
sented to the Receiver-General for pay- 
ment. Under the Canadian Bank Act 
banks cannot charge the government 
for service of this kind. Says Section 
98 of the Bank Act: 

“The bank shall not make any 
charge for cashing any check on the 
Receiver-General or on his account in 
the Bank of Canada or in any other 
bank or for cashing any other instru- 
ment issued as an authority for the 
payment of money out of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund or upon any 
check drawn in favor of the Govern- 
ment of Canada or any department 
thereof and tendered for deposit in 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund.” 
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Royal Bank Has More Than 
1,200 in Armed Services 


The Royal Bank of Canada has 
dedicated its latest staff magazine to 
the more than 1,200 young men of its 
staff who are serving with the armed 
forces. The issue gives a complete list 
of staff members now in uniform. 

“Some of the men whose names 
appear in this issue have already been 
at grips with the enemy in Libya and 
over Europe,” says the foreword. 
“Others, standing ceaseless vigil with 
the Navy, have met him on the sea. 
Many stand on guard in Canada, 
Britain, and perhaps by now, in many 
distant places where danger threatens 
or where one day our own attack will 
have its beginning. And in the tre- 
mendous sweeps of the Air Force over 
Nazi Europe you may be sure at least 
some members of the staff are actively 
engaged even now.” 

Of the total enlistments 702 are 
attached to the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, 94 are with the Royal Canadian 
Navy, and 443 with the various divi- 
sions of the Canadian Army. Sixstaff 
members from the New York branch 


are in the United States army, and 
54 have joined the armed forces from 
branches outside Canada. It is of 
interest to note that during the entire 
First World War the Royal Bank’s 
enlistments totaled 1,495. 
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Current Trends in Bank 
Advertising 


“‘Have You The Cash To Pay For 
Next Winter’s Coal Now?’ asks a 
Bank of Montreal early summer adver- 
tisement. Drawing attention to the 
fact that the Coal Administrator urges 
buying coal during the summer, the 
advertisement points out that the 
bank will loan money to enable citizens 
to buy their. coal now. 

A series of advertisements to tell of 
Canada’s wartime achievements has 
been started by the Royal Bank of 
Canada. The first deals with indus- 
trial development, tells about the 
armament industry which has grown 
up since the outbreak of war, the 
growth of the navy, army and air 
force. ““This advertisement,” the copy 
states, “‘is published as a contribution 
to the general knowledge of our coun- 
try’s war effort and as an inspiration 
in the days ahead.” 

The Dominion Bank is using a series 
of pictorial advertisements showing 
how the bank can be of wartime value. 

See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 35 
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Fraudulent Withdrawals 


Usually, rules and_ regulations 
printed in a depositor’s pass book or on 
the deposit ticket protect the bank 
with respect to the matters covered by 
such rules and regulations, but not 
always, according to a recent pro- 
nouncement by the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire. Even a rule which 
is admittedly part of the contract be- 
tween bank and depositor will not pro- 
tect a bank against its own “negli- 
gence.” 

A New Hampshire savings bank had 
a by-law which provided that the bank 
should not be responsible for with- 
drawals paid on presentation of a 
stolen pass book unless the depositor 
had previously notified the bank of the 
loss or theft of the pass book. 

“This by-law,” said the New Hamp- 
shire court, “‘does not relieve the bank 
of the duty of acting in good faith and 
with reasonable care and the deposi- 
tor’s negligent loss of his book does not 
preclude his recovery of the sum which 
the bank has negligently paid.”’ 

It’s worth noting that, under this 
decision, the depositor’s negligence 
doesn’t count against him, but if the 
bank is negligent, it pays! 

In the New Hampshire case a woman 
depositor had a daughter who, by pre- 
senting the pass book and forging her 
mother’s name to withdrawal slips, 
withdrew certain sums from the ac- 
count. Upon discovering this the 
mother went to the bank and had the 
account changed to a joint account 
payable either to herself or to another 
daughter, Mildred. Later, the first 
daughter made six more withdrawals 
by presenting the pass book and forg- 
ing her mother’s name on the with- 
drawal slips. 
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**The plaintiffs here (the mother and 
daughter Mildred) in our opinion,” 
said the court, “are correct in their 
contention that the evidence conclu- 
sively establishes the - bank’s negli- 
gence.” 

While a finding of negligence may 
seem inconsistent with the finding by 
the court that the pass book rule was 
part of the contract between bank and 
depositor, the case as a whole illus- 
trates the principle that a person will 
not be permitted to enforce a clause in 
a contract whose effect and purpose 
are to protect him from liability for his 
own negligence. . 

The bank was given another chance, 
however. Because two of the justices 
dissented with respect to the good faith 
of the mother in attempting to prevent 
further fraudulent withdrawals after 
the account was changed to a joint 
account, a new trial was awarded. 
(Connolly vs. ...... , 25 Atlantic Re- 
porter, second series, 412.) 


S « 


Collateral of Third Party 


It is not unusual for a borrower to 
get securities from a relative or friend 
to pledge with the bank as collateral 
for his loan. A recent Illinois decision 
points out that if the bank knows the 
securities thus pledged belong to a 
third party, the bank takes them sub- 
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hat the 


A summary of current decisions that 
are of particular interest to banks 


ject to the rights of such third party. 

In the Illinois case a woman “‘inter- 
vened”’ in certain litigation to assert 
her ownership of securities which had 
been pledged with the bank by another 
person. — 

“Tf the bank knew,” said the court, 
“‘or by the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence should have known that the 
securities deposited with it as collateral 
were the property of the intervenor and 
that she was not consenting to their 
use as collateral, the bank took them 
subject to her rights and could not 
retain them as against her right to 
them.” 

One protection to the bank in such 
a situation would be a written consent 
by the owner of the securities to their 
use as collateral by the bank’s bor- 
rower and an agreement that they be 
subjected to the terms of the loan. 
Such consent and agreement might be 
made “in consideration” of the bank’s 
making the loan to the borrower pledg- 
ing the securities. (Aaron vs. Dausch, 
41 Northeastern Reporter, second 
series, 323.) 


« Sf Sd 


Negotiation of Demand Note 


When a bank discounts a demand 
note for the payee thereof, the question 
of ‘‘reasonable time’”’ for negotiation is 
of paramount importance. 

Section 53 of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law provides: 

“Where an instrument payable on 
demand is negotiated an unreasonable 
length of time after its issue, the holder 
is not deemed a holder in due course.”’ 

Section 193 of the same law says: 
“In determining what is a reasonable 
time or an unreasonable time, regard 

See COURT DECISIONS—Page 35 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








New Booklets 


Procedures for Conducting 
Local Wartime Business Clinics 
- « « The war has created an almost 
endless series of problems involving 
allocations, priorities, price regulation, 
rationing, labor shortages, rising ex- 
penses and higher taxes. In a timely 
pamphlet the U. S. Department of 
Commerce has outlined in detail how 
Wartime Business Clinics can be held 


The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Pe — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized — corre- 
E spondent bank service, 
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years of service in this field, 
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» sistance. 
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) Policy — To cooperate with 

out-of-town banks rather than 
© compete for business which i is 
Bp nenttally theirs. 


| $175,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1908 © 











by local business men in their com- 
munities to obtain accurate informa- 
tion about the new conditions, and to 
exchange ideas as to best ways of 
meeting these conditions. 

The pamphlet discusses why such 
clinics are needed at the present time, 
who should sponsor and guide them 
(the banker is specifically mentioned 
in this connection), what form the 
programs should take, how questions 
should be asked and answered, how 
publicity can be obtained to stimulate 
interest, the benefits to be derived 
from the clinics and what can be 
accomplished by such group meetings. 

Listed in the 9-page bulletin are the 
addresses of twelve Regional Business 
Consultants maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in various Reserve 
cities throughout the country, and it 
is suggested that they will be pleased 
to assist in the planning of local busi- 
ness clinics. 


The Implications of Fiscal 
Policy for Monetary Policy and 
the Banking System. . . Thought- 
ful students of banking and all those 
who have a stake in its future should 
find direct interest in this reprint of 
an exceedingly able paper delivered 
by John H. Williams, vice-president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
before a group of leading economists 
and statisticians. 

Despite the formidable title, the 
booklet is a clear and understandable 
discussion of a rather technical and 
difficult subject. It becomes apparent 
why the managed fiscal policy of the 
past few years, if continued, will have 
portentous bearing upon the pattern 
of banking in the future. 

Mr. Williams traces the easy money 
experiment of the early Thirties, and 
relates how this attempt to stimulate 
private investment through lower inter- 
est rates did not suffice. He next 
relates how the monetary policy joined 
hands with a fiscal policy featuring 
deficit financing. Finally, he explains 
how fiscal policy now threatens to 
supplant monetary policy altogether, 
and goes on to relate the implications 


for banks of an indefinitely prolonged 
continuance of large-scale public bor- 
rowing. 


Can we have Victory after 
Victory?...A business research and 
financial advisory organization has 
prepared this elaborately illustrated 
brochure outlining what it considers 
to be a possible solution to the post- 
war unemplov™ st problem. Pictorial 
charts reve | ‘ue extent of unemploy- 
ment that .s likely to follow the war 
unless proper post-war planning is 
done now. The proposal advanced is 
to require all corporations to buy 
special Recovery Bonds equal to 20 per 
cent of income subject to Excess 
Profits Tax. These Recovery Bonds 
would be non-interest-bearing and non- 
negotiable until peace has been de- 
clared. After the war they would 
become negotiable and begin to draw 
interest. They could be sold to provide 
a large reserve fund with which indus- 
try could convert to peace production, 
launch new products, and maintain 
employment. The program has been 
presented to the House Ways and 
Means Committee in Congress, now 
working on the 1942 tax bill. 


Still Timely 


Sound Business ... A 15-page 
booklet, issued by a bank to its em- 
ployees, outlining improved policies 
and practices in the business use of the 
telephone. There is a discussion of 
nine specific essentials to be kept in 
mind in connection with telephone 
conversations. 


The Case for Selected Railroad 
Bonds . . . The improved near-term 
earnings outlook for railroads has di- 
rected the attention of many investors 
to this field, in view of the scarcity of 
new investments and the reduced 
yields offered by more favored media. 
This booklet discusses the pro and 
con factors involved, approaching the 
subject from the standpoint of the 
conservative investor. 


Package Tying Equipment... 
Description of a machine that is being 
widely adopted by banks in view of 
the scarcity of rubber bands. In an 
automatic operation, it is designed to 
make a single or double wrap of cotton 
twine around a package of any size up 
to 11% inches wide, and to tie the 
package in one and two-tenths seconds 
without waste and in a knot that is 
easily untied. Many banks have 
turned to this equipment to tie their 
canceled checks, currency, etc. 
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FIGHTING 
DOLLARS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


hours by our main office and our day 
and night branch in San Francisco. 
Convoys may be getting ready to leave 
unidentified West Coast ports, and 
finance officers frequently arrive at 
night in need of cash. These officers 
have called as late as midnight and 
obtained as high as $40,000 to make 
up Army payrolls. Large sums are 
carried in our main office vaults and 
arrangements are in effect whereby 
finance officers may obtain the cash 
they need at any hour, day or night. 


[N defense areas, branches which 

formerly required only $10,000 or 
$15,000 till cash for peacetime busi- 
ness now handle payrolls in the hun- 
dreds of thousands and in millions —in 
$10 bills and smaller. At many 
branches the staff has been increased 
or extra banking hours established to 
accommodate workers in defense plants. 
The San Diego office is open from 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. from Monday until 
Friday and on Friday nights from 
6:30 P.M. to 8:30 P.M. 

Within the year our staff at Rich- 
mond has almost doubled, new ac- 
counts are up 50 per cent and savings 
33% per cent, due to shipbuilding. Our 
staff at Vallejo, site of the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, has increased from 
twenty-seven to forty and new com- 
mercial accounts are up 50 per cent. 
At Lompoc, Santa Barbara County, 
near a military reservation, the staff 
has increased 150 per cent and com- 
mercial accounts are up 100 per cent. 
At Burbank, the staff increase is 30 
per cent and 100 per cent in new 
accounts due to aircraft expansion 
during the past year. 

The thousands of new _ workers 
added to defense plants must have a 
place to live. The bank is now financ- 
ing housing projects in Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, San Diego, Vallejo, 
Richmond, San Francisco, Monterey 
County and in Sunnyvale. The maxi- 
mum sale price for these homes is 
$4,500, and FHA terms provide for no 
down payment and thirty months 
credit to get a 10 per cent equity. 

Another important activity is our 
campaign to promote the sale of War 
Bonds and Stamps, which leads the 
nation, I believe, in results. To date 
our sales have rolled up to $95,000,000 
and will total more than $120,000,000 
by the time this appears. Daily sales 
average about $500,000, but we have 
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had several million dollar days. On 
January 29 these ran $1,121,000, and 
on January 27 were $2,092,120.50, our 
biggest day. 

This effort is organized like a 
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is importan 4too 


Cans wisely the paper which you 
assign to important record keeping, 
accounting, clerical and correspond- 
ence work. Representing perhaps the 
smallest item in terms of total cost, 
good paper plays a major part in the 
efficient production and use of busi- 
ness records. Conversely poor paper 
— or paper not suited for the pur- 
pose — can take a heavy toll in lost 
time, wasted energy, needless irrita- 
tion and even costly mistakes. 

Since 1863, the Byron Weston Com- 


pany has specialized in high grade 
cotton fibre content papers — the 
only kind of paper to which you 
should assign important work of rec- 
ord keeping and communication. The 
Weston line includes papers for per- 
manent records; for accounting, office 
and factory forms; for machine book- 
keeping and card record systems; 
and for letterheads, documents and 
notices. Your printer or paper supplier 
will gladly help you select the right 
Weston paper for each specific job. 


PAPER BUYERS: Keep in touch with the latest news and infor- 
mation about paper, briefly digested in Weston's Papers, a publica- 
tion for paper buyers. To receive a copy, write Department D 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 


IF IT’S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


WESTON payee 


LEDGERS INDEXES BONDS 
BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD DEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER INDEX (50%) WESTON'S BOND (Extra No. 1, 100%) 
(Extra No. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING INDEX (50%) DEFIANCE BOND (100%) 
DEFIANCE LEDGER (100% Cotton Fibre Content) HOLMESDALE BOND (75%) 
WAVERLY LEDGER (75%) CENTENNIAL LEDGER (75%) WINCHESTER BOND (50%) 
WINCHESTER LEDGER (50%) BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%) BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
TYPACOUNT LEDGER (75%) 
WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (50%) 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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national advertising and selling cam- 
paign, and each morning a report of 
the sales comes to my desk. Our news- 
paper copy, radio programs and all 
other advertising features the sale of 
War Bonds and Stamps. In nine 
major California cities, fourteen de 
luxe billboards located on arteries 
carrying heavy traffic were turned over 
for this campaign. Each board carries 
a large illuminated electric clock with 
a moving second hand which attracts 
public attention. Current copy reads: 
““Make Every Minute Count. Make 
Every Dollar Fight. Add To Your 
Savings and Buy War Bonds and 
Stamps.” In points where defense 
plants predominate airplanes and air- 
ports serve for illustrations and near 
Navy locations boards show Navy 
scenes. . 

All of our 495 branches have a 
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specially dressed teller’s window with 
a large War Bonds poster. Many 
booths are used, especially in defense 
areas. Where lobby size permits, a 
special booth which holds several or 
more employees helps sell War Bonds 
on Saturdays and pay days. 

Due to this concentrated effort it 
has been necessary to allocate many 
employees entirely to the sale of War 
Bonds and Stamps. During the peak 
of our drive in Los Angeles one booth 
carried ten or twelve employees con- 
stantly. The payroll expense of these 
employees whose work is exclusively 
selling War Bonds runs in excess of 
$30,000 a month, which is our special 
contribution to the Government. 

This war effort requires 100 per cent 
co-operation between industry, bank- 
ing and the Government. In peace- 
time, banking supplies credit to indus- 

a Sd . 


try, but in these wartimes it is called 
upon to supply credit not only to 
industry but also to our Government 
of the United States. 

When a victorious peace comes, and 
surely it will, California and _ the 
Pacific Coast will become one of the 
great industrial sections of the Nation. 
The war has intensified the importance 
of California as an industrial state. 
As the founder of our bank and the 
chairman of the board of directors, 
A. P. Giannini, says: “You can’t 
hold California back.” After the war 
we shall be at the gateway of a vast 
development along the shores of the 
Pacific, especially in China, India, the 
Philippines and elsewhere in Asia. 
And when this new era comes, as men 
of faith and vision say it undoubtedly 
will, the Bank of America stands ready 
to do its full part. 


WARTIME BANKING HOURS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


tries to hold the extra hours worked 
by the staff to as low a figure as pos- 
sible by permitting them to leave early 
during the middle of the week. Friday 
morning opening hours were changed 
from 9 to 9:30 further to offset the 
night hours. Similar arrangements 
have been worked out in other banks 
to compensate for extended business 
hours. Where this cannot be done 
within the work week involved, banks 
report that overtime is being allowed 
under the wage-hour law. 


N most instances where banks have 
extended their hours, or opened eve- 
nings, they have continued to offer 
complete banking service. This is 
true of all the banks in Newport News, 
Virginia, according to Vice-president 
L. H. Zehmer of the local office of 
The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, who 
adds that “we find we have more 
people on Friday nights than on any 
other week day, excluding Saturday 
and Monday.” It is also true of the 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank in 
Seattle, where Secretary H. C. Bryant 
reports that the type of service ren- 
dered includes complete savings bank- 
ing for deposits, withdrawals, cashing 
checks, and sale of traveler’s checks. 
It is also extended to receiving loan 
payments, payments on real estate 
contracts, issuing bank drafts, and the 
sale of War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps. “All of these services have 
been patronized sufficiently so that 
we feel that each should be continued,” 
Mr. Bryant affirms. “In addition, our 
mortgage loan department remains 
open to take applications, answer 
questions, and furnish advice to pro- 
spective home purchasers.” 


In some cases, however, the services 
being rendered outside of regular 
banking hours are restricted. The 
Colonial Trust Company opens only 
its personal credit department to the 
public on Wednesdays from 6 to 
9 P.M. The Granite Trust Company 
in Quincy, Massachusetts, reopens for 
an hour on Thursday afternoons and 
for two and one-half hours on Friday 
to cash thousands of payroll checks. 
However, this service is_ restricted 
solely to employees of local shipyards 
operated by the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, and is not available for 
regular depositors. ‘“‘Each employee 
must wear his badge prominently for 
identification,”’ declares Assistant Vice- 
president Philip K. Barker. ‘We do 
allow these workers to make deposits 
to their personal checking or savings 
accounts, but discourage savings de- 
partment withdrawals except in in- 
stances where they cannot get to the 
bank during regular banking hours or 
where no other member of the family 
could come to the bank during the 
regular hours.” 

Having in mind that the only bank- 
ing service that most of the war workers 
needed was a place to open an account 
and cash their checks, that is the only 
business which the Wichita banks 
undertake during the evening hours. 
“It is well that banks contemplating 
opening extra hours be careful not to 
extend services which are not abso- 
lutely essential and which will naturally 
increase their operating expenses,” 
cautions O. A. Leamon, comptroller, 
The Fourth National Bank in Wichita. 

“Realizing that many of the war 
workers desired checking accounts 


either for checking purposes or, in 
some instances, savings purposes, we 


at The Fourth National Bank adopted 
a special checking plan whereby a 
numbered checking account is opened 
for the customer and the number 
assigned him appears on his check book 
and on each of his checks,” Mr. 
Leamon explains. ‘“*“When the account 
is opened we sell the customer twenty 
checks for $2 and there is no other 
service charge against his account re- 
gardless of the balance maintained. 
We have found this plan to be satis- 
factory to the industrial workers and 
much easier to handle than the regular 
checking account. However, where 
workers desire a regular checking 
account and have a satisfactory bal- 
ance, we permit them to open such an 
account which is carried on a full 
analysis basis.” 


ONE factor which may have a strong 

bearing upon the matter of addi- 
tional banking hours is the recent trend 
among retail merchants to remain 
open at least one evening a week. 
This policy, pioneered on a large scale 
by chain department stores in recent 
years, has been given marked impetus 
by the inability of many war workers 
to shop during the day. 

The potential influence of such 
action by retail merchants is acknowl 
edged by President Flynn of ‘The 
Bank of Erie, whose institution has 
already advanced its Friday after- 
noon hours. “In Erie, more and more 
stores are opening for one evening 
a week; in fact, a limited number are 
open for two evenings,” says Mr. 
Flynn. “If this grows and becomes 
general throughout the city, it may 
be that the banks will find it advisable 
to be open at least one evening each 
week.” 
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The decision of the Greenville, 
Pennsylvania, banks to open Friday 
evenings was made upon direct re- 
quest by merchants of the community. 
Several thousand industrial workers 
are employed in war production plants 
in and near by the town, and pay day 
at each plant is on Friday. The mer- 
chants felt that by keeping their 
business places open Friday evenings 
they could be of service to the workers, 
and the banks were asked to co- 
operate by opening for business for 
one hour, primarily to cash pay checks 
and accept deposits. Incidentally, the 
sale of war bonds during the evening 
at the Greenville National Bank is 
said by President T. R. Thorne to be 
greater than during any other period 
of the week. 

While the trend toward evening 
hours on the part of retail establish- 
ments dates back before the unusual 
wartime conditions, and promises to 
be an established policy even after the 
war, the opinion of bankers appears to 
be that the additional banking hours 
are largely temporary. G. Franklin 
Lenz, president of the Citizens Marine 
Jefferson Bank, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, summarizes the prevailing 
thought as follows: ‘“‘When the emer- 
gency has ceased we will doubtless 
discontinue the Friday evening hours.” 

However, an interesting viewpoint 
from a country banker comes from 
Marshall Dugger, cashier of The First 
National Bank in Tuscumbia, Ala- 
bama, who says, “I know nothing 
whatever of the problems of city 
banks, but personally I have always 
thought that a country bank should 
be open for business the same hours 
as other business houses in the town.” 


[N most cases, bank officers indicate 

that the extension of banking hours 
has not been a particularly profitable 
venture, and in fact was not under- 
taken with that end or expectation in 
view but rather from the standpoint 
of providing a needed wartime service. 
Secretary Bryant of the Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank puts it this way: 
“Our thoughts in general on the sub- 
ject of changed or longer hours in 
comparison with those of prewar bank- 
ing is simply that we have a job to do. 
There has been an enormous increase 
In our city’s population and there are 
thousands of people who cannot other- 
wise receive banking service, so we are 
glad to enter upon this new arrange- 
ment as a contribution to the war 
eflort. Whether or not we can meas- 





ure the extended hours of service in 
terms of dollar profit is something that 
has not been determined. Unquestion- 
ably, much good will will be built up 
and that in turn may be added eventu- 
wd on the right side of the profit 
edger.”’ 


“On nights we are open we have re- 











ceived a substantial number of new 
accounts, most of which we would not 
have acquired otherwise,” says Mr. 
Leamon of The Fourth National Bank 
in Wichita. “‘We are building and 
retaining good will and at the same 
time are properly educating the cus- 
tomers to the fact that there is a cost 
in servicing bank account. We are 
operating on a profitable basis.” 

The Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank advertised the extended hours 
in the newspapers, and also sent 
posters and placards to the various 
shipbuilding plants, the Boeing Air- 
craft Company, and other industries 
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classified as war production plants, 
informing the employees that the 
bank would be glad to serve them on 
Friday evenings as an extra service. 

An announcement and accompany- 
ing letter was mailed by the Society 
for Savings in Cleveland to approxi- 
mately 4,000 executives, particularly 
those in war industries, preceding the 
first night opening. The bank also 
inserted an advertisement in the 
Cleveland papers, and front page news 
publicity was given the story in both 
evening papers. 

In its ad announcing hours from 
9 A.M. to 8 P.M. on Fridays, the 
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tiplying. So are hogs—62 million 

pigs this spring against 50 mil- 
lion last year! Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard urges farmers not to market 
too many hogs between Thanksgiving 
day and Washington's Birthday, this 
winter. Railroads and trucks and pack- 
ing houses may not be able to take 
all the hogs offered during that time, 
if too many farmers wait until then to 
sell. Facilities can't be increased to 


T titi. 50 0 problems are mul- 


HoGs AND 
BOTTLENECKS 


handle them. The danger period may 
start around Thanksgiving day. The 
Secretary does not advocate market- 
ing light weight hogs—in fact they 
should be well fed to about 250 
pounds in weight—but he urges that 
hogs be marketed as soon as possible 
to avoid the bottleneck. 

Local lending institutions discounting 
agricultural paper with the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks are being 
urged to ask their farmer 
hog-raising patrons to co- 
operate to avoid placing 
a strain upon facilities. 





THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN, 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Information regarding the Consolidated Debentures, issued by these banks, 
may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Federal Reserve Banking System has 
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St. Joseph Bank & Trust Company in 
South Bend explained: “The people 
of this busy community are on war 
schedules. They are working longer 
hours — more irregular hours —overtime 
—on shifts which frequently change. 
Many of them, indeed, are not even 
taking the time out for lunch. To 
accommodate these people, to make 
bank service available to them and all 
classes, we gladly offer this extension 
of service hours.” 


LOSELY allied with the matter of 

banking hours is that of banking 
holidays, which are numerous in com- 
parison with those of business in general. 
Sentiment on the part of bank manage- 
ment appears to be strongly in favor 
of discontinuing all holidays with the 
exception of those generally observed 
throughout the nation. 

The primary obstacle to such action 
is evidently legal, in that the legal 
holidays are governed by state legisla- 
tion, and banks remaining open face 
the question of the legality of transac- 
tions handled on such days. The 
American Bankers Association has 
prepared a holiday transactions stat- 
ute, which covers and affords ample 
protection in the performance of most 
bank transactions, and the measure is 
said to be under consideration in 
number of states. In Kentucky, a 
drastic law has been passed suspending 
all holidays except Independence Day, 
Labor Day and Christmas. 

In the meantime, a considerable 
number of banks have disregarded the 
risks involved and have remained 
open on such days as Jefferson Davis’ 
birthday, June 3, and even on Memo- 
rial Day. Member banks of the Mobile 
Clearing House Association in Alabama 
decided that for the duration of the 
war they will discontinue all holidays 
except those generally observed. At- 
torneys have advised the Mobile banks 
that they may legally do banking 
business on the holidays which are to 
be discontinued. 


HE two banks in Tallahassee, 

Florida, remained open on May 30 
and June 3 even though these were 
legal holidays. They reserved the 
right to decline any transactions which 
they deemed it inadvisable to handle, 
and cashed checks drawn on them for 
the makers only, while all checks 
drawn on them but deposited by others 
were taken for collection only. The 
Florida Bankers Association at its 
April convention went on record as 
favoring a drastic reduction in the 
number of holidays, but according to 
J. L. Dart, vice-president and cashier 
of the Florida National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, apparently no action can be 
taken until the state legislature meets 
next April. 

In urging that the Virginia Bankers 


Association should strive to bring 
about a legal elimination of minor 
holidays while the war endures, G, 
Franklin Lenz, president of the Citi- 
zens Marine Jefferson Bank at Ney.- 
port News, recently pointed out that 
already a number of Virginia banks 
has assumed the legal risk involved 
and now disregarded all but six 
major holidays, keeping their doors 
open for either a limited or full service 
to patrons. “It seems irreconcilable 
to the general public, particularly in 
the many war-activated centers in our 
state, for banks to close on minor holi- 
days when the administration leaders 
are clamoring for full-time war effort 
on the part of all directly and indirectly 
connected with the production of 
munitions, guns, tanks, planes and 
ships,” Mr. Lenz declared. ‘Surely 
banks and bankers are playing a vital 
part. To me this is an important, if 
not vital, matter for on some particular 
holiday we do observe we may be 
missing an opportunity to sell some 
war savings bonds and stamps or 
make a much needed loan to a con- 
tractor or subcontractor engaged 
directly or indirectly in war work.” 

President Odlin of the Puget Sound 
National Bank concurs as _ follows: 
*“*As to holidays, my feeling has been 
for some years that banks were crowd- 
ing the subject too hard. 1 think 
several of them could be eliminated to 
great advantage. To be specific, | 
can’t see any occasion for remaining 
closed on Columbus Day, as one glar- 
ing example.” 

Although similar sentiment seems to 
exist throughout the country, any 
widespread action of individual banks 
with respect to curtailing holidays 
seems to be dependent upon legislative 
action in the various states. 


WHILE the general trend in banking 

appears to be toward longer hours 
and fewer holidays for the balance o/ 
the war, an exception appears to be the 
situation in New Jersey, where the 
state legislature has failed to act upon 
a proposed bill to repeal for the dura- 
tion of the war the 1940 law keeping 
banks closed all day Saturday from 
June 15 to September 15. The bill 
had the endorsement of the Com- 
missioner of Banking and_Insur- 
ance as well as. considerable banking 
support. 

The preamble to the New Jersey 
bill noted that “The United States is 
now at war and the people of New 
Jersey desire to do their utmost to 
insure ultimate victory.” This might 
well stand also as the composite 
expression of most banks surveyed on 
banking hours. Those that have 
extended their hours have done so not 
so much as a means of handling added 
volume on a business basis but as 4 
service to their communities. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


were received at headquarters during 
the first two years of this campaign 
from individuals from all parts of the 
country and thousands of direct re- 
quests for information were received 
by the trust institutions themselves. 
It was estimated at the time that the 
campaign reached 20,000,000 people, 
or practically one out of every five of 
the population. 

Perhaps, in the light of present 
circumstances, when there is so much 
sharpshooting at capitalism in every 
form, when the public is uncertain 
which way to turn in financial matters, 
a similar educational job should be 
undertaken by the Trust Division of 
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TRUST EXECUTORSHIPS 


the American Bankers Association. 
However, the next effort probably 
should include the whole field of public 
relations rather than merely the adver- 
tising aspect alone. 

At its April meeting, the Trust Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Bankers Association 
authorized the launching of a state- 
wide educational campaign to enlighten 
the public on the usefulness of trusts 
and to sell the services of Illinois trust 
institutions. The resolution authoriz- 
ing this campaign states that the 
volume of trust business available to 
Illinois trust institutions “‘is seriously 
restricted by lack of general public 
knowledge of the purposes and useful- 
ness of corporate fiduciary service” 














checks and collections. 


There’s more to a satisfactory 
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The ability and the desire to ‘‘go out of the 
way’’ to handle unusual situations and trans- 
actions are important, too. 
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and that public use of this service 
could be largely increased by the educa- 
tion of the public. The resolution as 
adopted provided “that the executive 
committee of this Trust Division is 
hereby granted full power and av. 
thority to proceed at once with the 
organization of such an educational 
program and the actual inauguration, 
supervision and continuance of such 
educational work.” 

Here, it would seem, is a definite 
step in the right direction. Such an 
educational program, if adopted by 
other states and by the leading cities 
of the country, combined with an 
over-all program sponsored by the 
national association, should show re- 
sults at the end of a ten-year period 
quite different from those which the 


| Cook County figures indicate exist in 


the trust field at this time. 
+ 5 2 


FEEDING BANK 
EMPLOYEES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


work out, also set up a dining room, a 
trifle more elaborate than our own, 
but in this case each girl does her own 
cooking and once a week they have a 
dinner prepared by volunteers. 

Naturally the lunch rooms will not 
like the competition. It does take 
trade away from them. This we had 
to face and heard faint rumblings that 
“the big and rich bank was not fair 
to them.” This is a matter for the 
bank to settle for itself. 

The results have been most gratify- 
ing at our bank. In the first place, 
the employees get proper food every 
day and at a nominal cost. They do 
not satisfy their appetite with a dish 
of ice cream, but we have something 
substantial. It has built up the morale. 
You cannot eat steadily together and 
not become better friends. It also 
saves time. On statement nights we 
are through by 8 o’clock and we have 
a very busy bank. It is, of course, 
extremely handy for the force. 

This idea has become just as much 
a part of our routine as anything i 
the bank. For more than two years 
I took it upon myself to oversee this 
work. I still run down at eleven t0 
see that the day is well provided for. 
We would now feel that something had 
definitely gone out of life if our dinette 
were closed. But someone must 40 
the shopping, someone must make the 
coffee, someone must clear the dishes 
used in preparing the meal, and some- 
one must look upon this as not a freak 
idea but a very practical one if givel 
the care it requires. 
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D. McEACHERN 


Celebrate forty years of service together with same organization 


CANADIAN 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


Thus one advertisement dealing with 
foreign exchange problems shows a 
business man shaking hands with his 
bank manager and saying, ‘““Thank 
you! It’s perfectly clear now!” An- 
other shows a girl munitions worker at 
her job exclaiming, “I’m working— 
and Saving for VICTORY.” 

With special emphasis on agricul- 
ture, two illustrated Bank of Montreal 
advertisements are headed: Farmers — 
You can borrow for Wartime Produc- 
tion. Agriculture Marches with our 
Armed Forces. 

- * . 


Long Service Records in 
Mortgage Corporation 


Three executives of the Huron and 
Erie Mortgage Corporation celebrated 
forty years of service with the company 
and its affiliated Canada Trust Com- 
pany, in May. Joining the organiza- 
tion in 1902 as junior clerks, Morley 
Aylsworth, Danbert McEachern and 
Charles J. Clarke are now general 
Manager, secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively of the corporation, which 
has its head office at London, Ontario. 
Mr. Aylsworth was appointed to his 
present post in 1926, Mr. Clarke and 
Mr. McEachern in 1919. 
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ls to be had to the nature of the instru- 
Ment, the usage of trade or business, 
if any, with respect to such instru- 
ments, and the facts of the particular 
Case,” 

It is sometimes said that where the 
facts are in dispute, the question of 


reasonable time is a so-called “‘mixed”’ 
question of law and fact, but that 
where there is no doubt about the facts, 
it is a question of law for the court. 
In a recent Illinois case, however, 
the court made no such distinction. 
“It is a well established principle of 
law in this state,” said the court, “‘that 
what is a reasonable length of time is a 
question of fact for the jury. Whether 
a demand note has been negotiated an 
unreasonable time after issue so that 
the holder is not a holder in due course, 
is a question for the jury. The general 
proposition of whether or not a holder 
is a holder in due course is a question 
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for the consideration of the jury.” 

The law fixes no definite period as a 
“reasonable time,” and there’s no way 
of knowing what some future jury may 
think about it. So how is a bank to 
decide the question when a demand 
note is offered to it for discount, by the 
payee, for example? 

If the note is offered to the bank im- 
mediately, or almost immediately after 
its issue, the bank may safely take the 
note and maintain its position as a 
holder in due course. 

But every day that elapses after the 
issue date of a demand note moves the 
transaction further into the danger 
zone of “‘unreasonable time.” (Johnson 
vs. Campanella, 40 Northeastern Re- 
porter, second series, 905.) 

Sf S . 






















President’s Fraud ‘‘Imputed”’ 
.To Bank 


That a bank may have to pay for a 
fraud perpetrated by the bank’s presi- 
dent in a transaction not even known 
to the board of directors or any other 
officer, was emphasized in a recent 
Tennessee decision. 

There a bank’s president was also 
secretary-treasurer of a business con- 
cern with authority to draw checks on 
its bank account for business purposes, 
but not for his personal use. He drew 
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Those banks who now use safety 
numbering appreciate how effec- 
tively it does its job. It conserves 
check inventories because people 
just don’t waste numbered checks, 
And the way it wipes out “no 


account” checks is remarkable. 
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which tells the whole 
story in a few mo 
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a series of checks on the business com- 
pany’s account and cashed them as 
president of the bank. He appropriated 
the proceeds to his own use. No other 
officer of either the business company 
or the bank had any part in these trans- 
actions or knowledge of any irregu- 
larity in them. 

Upon discovery of these facts the 
business concern took legal action to 
recover the amount of these checks 
from the bank, on the theory that the 
bank was liable for its president’s 
fraud, even though it was unknown to 
everybody else connected with the 
bank. It is true, of course, that an em- 
ployer is liable for the acts of his 
employee done in the course of his 
employment and that, generally speak- 
ing, a principal is liable for the acts of 
his agent. But can this be so where, as 
here, the principal, the bank, had no 
knowledge of what was transpiring and 
the agent, the president, was acting in 
his own private interest? 

“The knowledge possessed by the 
agent,”’ declared the Tennessee court 
in deciding the case, “‘although acting 
in his own private interest, will be im- 
puted to his principal where the agent 
is the sole representative of the corpo- 
ration in the transaction.” 

The fact that, actually, the president 
did not communicate his knowledge of 
the fraudulent transaction to anyone 
else in the bank was immaterial, for, 
said the court: 

“The principal’s liability does not 
depend upon the agent’s duty to com- 
municate or the likelihood that he will 
communicate his knowledge to the 
principal, but upon the fact that the 
agent is the alter ego of the principal 
and knows that his acts and knowledge 
ipso facto become the knowledge and 
acts of the principal.” 

Meaning that, in law, when the 
bank’s president cashed the checks and 
appropriated the proceeds, the bank 
did it and knew about it. In brief, his 
fraud was “imputed” to the bank — 
with all the accompanying liability. 
Gitate we. ...... , 100 Southwestern 
Reporter, second series, 189.) 
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Bank’s ‘‘Bad Faith’’ 


Kentucky has a statute which pro- 
vides that where a fiduciary deposits 
in a bank to his own credit a check 
drawn by him as fiduciary to himself 
personally or drawn to his order in his 
fiduciary capacity, the bank receiving 
such deposit may pay out the proceeds 
to the fiduciary personally without 
liability to the principal unless the 
bank has actual knowledge that the 
fiduciary is committing a breach of his 
obligation as fiduciary in making such 
deposit or drawing the proceeds or has 
knowledge of such facts that its action 
in receiving the deposit or paying 
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the proceeds amounts to bad faith. 

Even in States having no such stat- 
utes, the courts quite generally apply 
the “bad faith” rule to such transac- 
tions. The Kentucky court offers this 
interpretation of “‘bad faith’’: 

“Bad faith does not necessarily in- 
volve furtive or evil motives, but has a 
commercial sense of disregard of and 
refusal to learn the facts when avail- 
able; and that the circumstances and 
conditions may be so cogent and obvi- 
ous that to remain passive amounts to 
bad faith.” 

It is worth remembering that the 
holder of a negotiable instrument is not 
a holder in due course if he receives it 
with notice of an infirmity in the in- 
strument or defect in the title of the 
person negotiating it and that one form 
of such notice is “knowledge of such 
facts that his action in taking the in- 
strument amounted to bad faith.” 
Section 56 of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law so provides. (Taylor 
vs. Citizens Bank, 160 Southwestern 
Reporter, second series, 639.) 
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Payments on Account of Note 


The importance of keeping careful 
record of payments on account of a 
note, and the dates of such payments, 
is emphasized in a recent Pennsylvania 
case. 

Each such payment “tolls” the 
statute of limitations. When a pay- 
ment on account is made, the time for 
suit under the statute of limitations 
starts to run anew. 

“Payments on account of the debt,” 
said the Pennsylvania court, “effectu- 
ally tolled the statute of limitations.” 

Ordinarily, when a note is not paid 
at maturity, interest accrues from the 
due date. If payments on account are 
made from time to time, the interest is 
not computed on the full face amount 
of the note, but on the various balances 
from their respective dates. 

““Apparently,” declared the Pennsyl- 
vania court in discussing the case be- 
fore it, “interest was computed from 
the original date of the note instead of 
from the due date. This error should 
be corrected. Also, as there were pay- 
ments on account at various times, the 
interest should be calculated only on 
the unpaid balances.” (In re Gregger- 
son’s Estate, 25 Atlantic Reporter, 
second series, 711.) 
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Balance Due on Former Notes 


A claim was filed against an Indiana 
decedent’s estate for the amount of 
certain notes executed and delivered 
by the decedent in his lifetime. The 
administrator of the estate resisted the 
payment of this claim. 






One of the contentions of the ad- 
ministrator was that there was no con- 
sideration for the notes, which he 
alleged had been given in a transaction 
designed to enable one of the parties to 
evade his creditors. There was evi- 
dence, however, that the notes really 
represented an unpaid balance on 
former notes. The court refused to 
permit proof of the alleged ‘“‘con- 
spiracy” to defeat creditors and said: 

“The notes in suit were given for 
the unpaid balance due upon former 
notes. This is a sufficient and lawful 
consideration. There is no evidence 
that the decedent had any unlawful 
purpose in executing the new notes or 
that he had any knowledge of any 
fraudulent purpose on the part of the 
payee.” (Ryan vs. Smeltzer, 41 
Northeastern Reporter, second series, 
138.) 
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Accommodation Co-Maker as 
Principal 


Recently the New York Court of 
Appeals had occasion to define the legal 
status of a co-maker who signs a nego- 
tiable note for the accommodation of 
the other co-makers, who get the entire 
proceeds. 

“Though the relationship between 
an accommodation party to an instru- 
ment and the person accommodated 
may be analogous to that of principal 
and surety, an accommodation maker 
is liable to a holder for value of the 
instrument in accordance with the 
terms of the instrument, unaffected by 
the fact that the consideration for the 
making of the instrument was paid to 
another. 

“Under the contract embodied in the 
note before us, the accommodation co- 
maker assumed the liability of a 
principal, not the liability of a surety.” 
(McGoldrick vs. Family Finance Cor- 
poration, 41 Northeastern Reporter, 
second series, 86.) 
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Suit on Demand Note 


When may suit be brought against 
the maker on a note payable on de- 
mand? Must a demand for payment 
actually be made before suit may be 
brought? 

Answering these questions in a re- 
cent case, the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania said: 

“On demand paper a right of action 
against the maker arises immediately 
as soon as it is delivered. By the terms 
of the paper it might be supposed that 
demand is a prerequisite to suit, but it 
is not, unless a contrary intention ap- 
pears expressly or impliedly on the 
face of the instrument.” (Bell vs. 
Watkins, 25 Atlantic Reporter, second 
series,. 320.) 
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